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It is the aim of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek coéperation in 
the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation. 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. A list of pub- 
lications will be found on pages 15 and 16. 


I 


An Address delivered by President Wilson at Bal- 
timore, Maryland, April 6, 1918. 


FELLOW CITIZENS: This is the anniversary of our 
acceptance of Germany’s challenge to fight for our 
right to live and be free, and for the sacred rights of 
free men everywhere. The Nation is awake. There 
is no need to call to it. We know what the war must 
cost, our utmost sacrifice, the lives of our fittest men 
and, if need be, all that we possess. The loan we are 
met to discuss is one of the least parts of what we are 
called upon to give and to do, though in itself im- 
perative. The people of the whole country are alive 
to the necessity of it, and are ready to lend to the 
utmost, even where it involves a sharp skimping and 
daily sacrifice to lend out of meagre earnings. They 
will look with reprobation and contempt upon those 
who can and will not, upon those who demand a higher 
rate of interest, upon those who think of it as a mere 
commercial transaction. I have not come, therefore, 
to urge the loan. I have come only to give you, if 
I can, a more vivid conception of what it is for. 

The reasons for this great war, the reason why it had 
to come, the need to fight it through, and the issues 
that hang upon its outcome, are more clearly disclosed 
now than ever before. It is easy to see just what this 
particular loan means because the Cause we are fight- 
ing for stands more sharply revealed than at any pre- 
vious crisis of the momentous struggle. The man who 
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knows least can now see plainly how the cause of 
Justice stands and what the imperishable thing is he 
is asked to invest in. Men in America may be more 
sure than they ever were before that the cause is their 
own, and that, if it should be lost, their own great 
Nation’s place and mission in the world would be lost 
with it. 

I call you to witness, my fellow countrymen, that 
at no stage of this terrible business have I judged the 
purposes of Germany intemperately. I should be 
ashamed in the presence of affairs so grave, so fraught 
with the destinies of mankind throughout all the 
world, to speak with truculence, to use the weak lan- 
guage of hatred or vindictive purpose. We must judge 
as we would be judged. I have sought to learn the 
objects Germany has in this war from the mouths of 
her own spokesmen, and to deal as frankly with them 
as I wished them to deal with me. I have laid bare 
our own ideals, our own purposes, without reserve or 
doubtful phrase, and have asked them to say as 
plainly what it is that they seek. 

We have ourselves proposed no injustice, no aggres- 
sion. We are ready, whenever the final reckoning is 
made, to be just to the German people, deal fairly 
with the German power, as with all others. There can 
be no difference between peoples in the final judgment, 
if it is indeed to be a righteous judgment. To propose 
anything but justice, even-handed and dispassionate 
justice, to Germany at any time, whatever the out- 
come of the war, would be to renounce and dishonor 
our own cause. For we ask nothing that we are not 
willing to accord. 

It has been with this thought that I have sought to 
learn from those who spoke for Germany whether it 
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was justice or dominion and the execution of their own 
will upon the other nations of the world that the 
German leaders were seeking. They have answered, 
answered in unmistakable terms. They have avowed 
that it was not justice but dominion and the unhin- 
dered execution of their own will. 

The avowal has not come from Germany’s states- 
men. It has come from her military leaders, who are 
her real rulers. Her statesmen have said that they 
wished peace, and were ready to discuss its terms 
whenever their opponents were willing to sit down at 
the conference table with them. Her present Chan- 
cellor has said,—in indefinite and uncertain terms, 
indeed, and in phrases that often seem to deny their 
own meaning, but with as much plainness as he 
thought prudent,—that he believed that peace should 
be based upon the principles which we had declared 
would be our own in the final settlement. At Brest- 
Litovsk her civilian delegates spoke in similar terms; 
professed their desire to conclude a fair peace and 
accord to the peoples with whose fortunes they were 
dealing the right to choose their own allegiances. But 
action accompanied and followed the _ profession. 
Their military masters, the men who act for Germany 
and exhibit her purpose in execution, proclaimed a 
very different conclusion. We cannot mistake what 
they have done,—in Russia, in Finland, in the Uk- 
raine, in Roumania. The real test of their justice and 
fair play has come. From this we may judge the rest. 
They are enjoying in Russia a cheap triumph in which 
no brave or gallant nation can long take pride. A 
great people, helpless by their own act, lies for the 
time at their mercy. Their fair professions are for- 
gotten. They nowhere set up justice, but everywhere 
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impose their power and exploit everything for their 
own use and aggrandizement; and the peoples of con- 
quered provinces are invited to be free under their 
dominion! 

Are we not justified in believing that they would do 
the same things at their western front if they were not 
there face to face with armies whom even their count- 
less divisions cannot overcome? If, when they have 
felt their check to be final, they should propose favor- 
able and equitable terms with regard to Belgium and 
France and Italy, could they blame us if we concluded 
that they did so only to assure themselves of a free 
hand in Russia and the East? 

Their purpose is undoubtedly to make all the Slavic 
peoples, all the free and ambitious nations of the 
Baltic peninsula, all the lands that Turkey has domi- 
nated and misruled, subject to their will and ambition 
and build upon that dominion an empire of force upon 
which they fancy that they can then erect an empire 
of gain and commercial supremacy,—an empire as 
hostile to the Americas as to the Europe which it will 
overawe,—an empire which will ultimately master 
Persia, India, and the peoples of the Far East. In 
such a programme our ideals, the ideals of justice and 
humanity and liberty, the principle of the free self- 
determination of nations upon which all the modern 
world insists, can play no part. They are rejected 
for the ideals of power, for the principle that the 
strong must rule the weak, that trade must follow the 
flag, whether those to whom it is taken welcome it or 
not, that the peoples of the world are to be made 
subject to the patronage and overlordship of those 
who have the power to enforce it. 

That programme once carried out, America and all 
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who care or dare to stand with her must arm and 
prepare themselves to contest the mastery of the 
World, a mastery in which the rights of common men, 
the rights of women and of all who are weak, must 
for the time being be trodden under foot and disre- 
garded, and the old, age-long struggle for freedom and 
right begin again at its beginning. Everything that 
America has lived for and loved and grown great to 
vindicate and bring to a glorious realization will have 
fallen in utter ruin and the gates of mercy once more 
pitilessly shut upon mankind! 

The thing is preposterous and impossible; and yet 
is not that what the whole course and action of the 
German armies has meant wherever they have moved? 
I do not wish, even in this moment of utter disillusion- 
ment, to judge harshly or unrighteously. I judge only 
what the German arms have accomplished with tn- 
pitying thoroughness throughout every fair region 
they have touched. 

What, then, are we todo? For myself, I am ready, 
ready still, ready even now, to discuss a fair and just 
and honest peace at any time that it is sincerely pur- 
posed,—a peace in which the strong and the weak 
shall fare alike. But the answer, when I proposed 
such a peace, came from the German commanders in 
Russia, and I cannot mistake the meaning of the 
answer. 

I accept the challenge. I know that you accept it. 
All the world shall know that you accept it. It shall 
appear in the utter sacrifice and self-forgetfulness with 
which we shall give all that we love and all that we 
have to redeem the world and make it fit for free men 
like ourselves to live in. This now is the meaning of 
all that we do. Let everything that we say, my fellow 
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countrymen, everything that we henceforth plan and 
accomplish, ring true to this response till the majesty 
and might of our concerted power shall fill the thought 
and utterly defeat the force of those who flout and 
misprize what we honor and hold dear. Germany has 
once more said that force, and force alone, shall decide 
whether Justice and peace shall reign in the affairs of 
men, whether Right as America conceives it or Do- 
minion as she conceives it shall determine the destinies 
of mankind. There is, therefore, but one response 
possible from us: Force, Force to the utmost, Force 
without stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant 
Force which shall make Right the law of the world, 
and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust. 
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II 


An Article written for The Daily Chronicle of London 
by Professor Gilbert Murray.! 


It is a year today since America entered the war. 
We have seen as yet comparatively little actual effect 
on the battlefront. America has not yet struck her 
first blow, but that must not dull our appreciation of 
the greatest event that has occurred on the side of the 
Allies since the opening of the war, and one of the 
greatest in the whole realm of recorded history. 

America is a nation, or a continent, built up by 
refugees, refugees of all creeds and types, and sprung 
from all the races of Europe, though one type and one 
race has from the outset predominated, the English 
non-conforming Puritans. They fled from persecu- 
tion, civil and religious. They fled from the tyrannies 
and the intrigues of old Europe, from corruption and 
class government and militarism, and after three cen- 
turies and three great wars for freedom, having estab- 
lished their nationhood and built up the largest and 
strongest free society in the world, they have returned 
to strike again at the ripened fruit of the same tyran- 
nies, the same tangle of deep-rooted evil from which 
they themselves fled when the Mayflower sailed from 
Plymouth. Their ancestors, who were also our an- 
cestors, fought, to the historian’s eye, only another 
phase of the same battle that we are now fighting. 
The emphasis, of course, was different in their days. 

1 Reprinted from The New York Times of April 7, 1918. 
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. 
It lay more on religion. Now it lies on international 
politics, but in the long stretch of time the story is a 
plain one. It is a return of the Mayflower. 

America is fully conscious of this policy and its 
momentous responsibilities. The first thing the 
refugees needed was isolation. They were determined 
that the bad social order from which they had fled 
should not pursue them across the ocean. No Euro- 
pean power should have any finger in the affairs of 
the two American continents. This principle, em- 
bodied in the famous statement of President Monroe, 
has been for generations the guiding star of American 
politics, but by this time it has served its purpose. 
America is strong enough and now she has boldly 
accepted her position as a great world power to whom 
no interest affecting the human race can remain in- 
different, and whose own peace and national freedom 
are insecure as long as any great mass of civilized 
humanity remains war-driven and not free. 

The Americans will help our battle in two separate 
ways. In the first place, in actual physical fighting 
they have brought to our aid in time of dire necessity 
inexhaustible resources, immense manufacturing 
power, and an army not indeed trained before but, 
like our own new army, multiplied. 

People ask questions about the quality and value of 
the American troops. The best rough answer is to 
say that they are like the Canadians and Australians. 
They have the same fine physique, the same inde- 
pendent intelligence, the same dash and endurance. 
They will not, of course, have the disciplined skill of 
the German Army, much less that of our own old 
contemptibles, but there can be little room for doubt 
that in a year or two, if the war continues so long, the 
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American army will be the finest, as well as the largest 
in the world. 

The flower of German manhood, like our own, lies 
under the battlefields of France and Flanders. It is 
not wise to speak confidently about the future. Many 
unpleasant things may happen. It is not wise to say 
even that the present German offensive may not suc- 
ceed in its full aim, but if we can hold out, if we can 
still keep a large enough tract of Northern France 
free for the Americans to land and manoeuvre in, it 
seems almost a mathematical certainty that ulti- 
mately the Germans must lose the war. 

It would have been very easy for America to avoid 
whole-hearted entrance into this war, even after the 
advent of unrestricted submarine warfare. Germany 
would have been only too pleased to have peace with 
her or only a war of limited liability. American ships 
could have been armed. There could have been ar~ 
rangements about routes, compromises and agree- 
ments, and damages when agreements were broken. 
It would have been easy. It would have been on the 
surface, at least, obviously prudent. America would 
have continued to drive a gigantic trade. She would 
have been courted by both sides. She would have 
been left in a position of colossal strength in the world 
where all the other great powers were weakened and 
ruined. She could in the end have dictated, so far as 
her own interests were involved, the terms of peace 
and have stood out as confessedly the first power in 
the world. 

President Wilson had all this policy laid before him 
and weighed the arguments for and against it before 
he deliberately committed his nation to what Mr. 
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Asquith has described as the most unselfish act in 
history. Those who long ago escaped into freedom 
have returned at an enormous sacrifice to fight for the 
freedom of those left behind. 

That is the first help that America brings to us. 
In the second place, if Germany loses the war and 
America is a decisive factor in winning it, we may be 
reasonably certain that the victory will be a real vic- 
tory for freedom and peace. Americans instinctively 
believe in these things, in freedom, peace, democracy, 
arbitration, and international good-will. The average 
American in the street believes in them as our man 
in the street believes in cricket and football, or, let us 
say, in free trade and the Magna Charta. They are 
not merely the doctrines of idealists or intellectuals, 
as they are in most of the countries of Europe. 

Faith in these principles depends chiefly on security 
and on the distance that separates you from your 
probable enemies. America, protected by the Atlantic, 
believes in them most. Great Britain, protected by 
the Channel and the North Sea, comes next in faith. 
The countries which border on Germany are more 
skeptical than Thomas. They would like to believe, 
but the difficulties in faith are too great. And last 
comes the enemy, with his firm conviction that all 
such faith is a delusion of the devil, that to talk of 
freedom, humanity, internationalism, arbitration, 
democracy, disarmament, and the like is merely a 
wicked attempt to undermine the foundations of the 
blessed German State. 

Yet when the war is over there will be a world to 
rebuild, and the only principles on which to rebuild it 
are these principles. Of course men may fail or may 
refuse to rebuild it at all. 
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In that case even if Germany is defeated no one 
will have won the war. The war will be a pure loss, 
unmitigated ruin. In fine, there are two things beyond 
all others needed by a nation like ours, caught in the 
last embittered death struggle of the fight for freedom, 
of civilization. We need help in the battle, and we 
need help in the upholding of our true faith, and in 
both of these matters America answers to our need. 

The only necessity is that America shall be true to 
herself and her great traditions, and on that point I 
have no fear. We hear of mistakes and delays in 
material preparations for war, of occasional friction 
and disappointment in the vast organization. Of 
course, we do. It is always the one thing that goes 
wrong that is talked about, the thousands that go 
smoothly are seldom mentioned. It is just what 
happened with ourselves, and while America has to 
some extent the benefit of our experience, she starts 
from much further back, and she has vaster numbers 
and magnitudes to grapple with. We had our ex- 
peditionary force and our territorial system, and we 
are an island, not a continent. America has shown her 
enthusiasm, her disinterestedness, her magnificent 
power of spring and initiative. She has shown her 
common sense in spending full time on preparation and 
not sending her troops into battle unprepared. She 
has shown it equally in her readiness now, at the 
moment of need, to let them serve by battalions mixed 
with the French and English, and not to wait till they 
have the full dignity of their own divisions and army 


corps. 
Even in diplomacy, where America is comparatively 


unskilled compared with the great European powers, 
she has helped us by her straightforward faith and 
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her good counsel. She has stated our cause better 
than any one of the Allies. She has answered the 
enemy’s proposals more calmly and more searchingly, 
She has shown more balance of mind and more sym- 
pathetic insight in her attitude towards Russia. 
Americans are not angels and not supermen. They 
are extremely like ourselves, only more so; but they 
are wonderful Allies in the crisis that threatens us, 
and should remain hereafter, unless some strange folly 
supervenes, our closest friends and fellow-workers in 
the restoration of the wounded world. 





